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A Recommendation for Action 
By the Southern Governors 


The following letter was sent to each of the governors of the thirteen 
Southern States by the Executive Committee of the Southern Regional Council 
at its meeting on June 8. The full text has now been made public through 
the press. Signing the letter were the following members of the Executive 
Committee: 

Dr. Charles Johnson, Nashville, Tenn., president of Fisk University; Mr. 
Paul D. Williams, Richmond, Va., publisher and president of SRC; Dr. Gordon 
B. Hancock, Richmond, professor of economics, Virginia Union University; the 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. James McNamara, Savannah, Ga., Rector of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Baptist; Dr. Rufus E. Clement, president of Atlanta University; 
Dr. Guy B. Johnson, professor of sociology, University of North Carolina; Mr. 
Leonard Haas, Atlanta attorney; Mr. Charles Gillman, Atlanta, Georgia Di- 
rector of CIO; Miss Josephine Wilkins, Atlanta, Citizens’ Fact Finding Move- 
ment of Georgia; Mr. Carter Wesley, editor, Houston INFORMER; Mr. John H. 


Wheeler, Durham, N. C., vice-president, Mechanics and Farmers Bank. 


GENTLEMEN: 

As Southerners closely identified with the 
stream of change in the bi-racial society 
of our region, we feel it appropriate to call 
your attention to an opportunity which 
now presents itself to the South. 


One of your number, the Governor of 
North Carolina, has lately set a significant 
example by his appointment of an es- 
teemed Negro citizen to the North Caro- 
lina State Board of Education. The man 
selected for this honor is President Harold 
L. Trigg, of St. Augustine’s College in Ra- 
leigh, who is eminently qualified in every 
way to serve in this position. His appoint- 
ment implements the policy, set forth by 
Governor Scottt at his inauguration, of 
granting “broader representation on the 
boards and commissions which serve the 
public interest.” As a precedent, the ap- 
pointment was courageous; as an act of 
statesmanship, it shows acute discernment 


of the mood and needs of the Southern 
people. 


State Services 


Our States are accepting ieencsini re- 
sponsibility for public well-being in a 
broadening field of services. The need for 
further growth and improvement in this 
direction is the essence of the controversy 
about States’ rights. If the Southern 
States would preserve a broad measure 
of autonomy in local and state affairs, 
they must speed their efforts in at least 
three fields. They will need a greater flow 
of revenue from state and local sources; 
they will need to build a tradition of ad- 
ministration markedly free from politics 
and patronage; and they will need to ad- 
just their state services to fit more closely 
the needs of all citizens. 


In most of our States, a fourth or more 
of the people are Negroes. As a group, the 








weight of need rests most heavily upon 
them, and they are accordingly entitled to 
a large share of the services of the modern 
State. This is true in education, in agri- 
cultural credit and instruction, in aid to 
the elderly and to dependent children, in 
unemployment compensation, and in the 
administration of justice. In all of these 
fields, and in others, the appointment of 
capable and representative Negro citizens 
to positions upon policy-making boards 
would be of the greatest public benefit. 


Over a period of time, the benefit would 
be felt in many ways. The administration 
of public services would refiect greater at- 
tention to the exact needs of Negro citi- 
zens. Needless irritations and inconsiderate 
acts, which are now routine in many state 
services, would be greatly lessened. Most 
important, perhaps, the loyalty and com- 
mon civic pride of the Negro citizen body 
would be considerably strengthened. 


A New Era 


Notwithstanding discouragements that 
would have crushed a lesser resolve, the 
Negro people of the South have held firmly 
to the faith that justice and a basic equal- 
ity can be achieved within the framework 
of American legal and cultural institutions. 
The South has an old duty — postponed 
of fulfillment until the strain is very great 
— to reward that loyalty with recognition 
and acceptance. The kind of appointments 
we suggest will be seen by the Negro citi- 
zens of the South as the opening of a new 
era in their public standing. 


There is a broader area, too, in which 
this step would benefit our region as a 
whole. Many of the South’s problems 
spring from economic disabilities. Race 
relations would be vastly improved by the 
security to be derived from expanded in- 
dustry, a strengthened pattern of family 
farm ownership, good schools, good homes, 
and good health for all our citizens. But 
these things are expensive — expensive 
beyond the means of the South by itself 
to provide. 


We shall need the aid of the whole na- 
tion in obtaining these fundamentals of 
modern society. The nation will be under- 
standably reluctant to put up its share of 
the funds unless there is evidence of a 
determination to provide public services 
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more equitably than the South has done 
in the past. Such evidence can be con- 
vincingly furnished if the Southern States 
will follow the broadened precedent which 
North Carolina has set. 

Below are listed some of the specific 
fields in which, it seems to us, the prece- 
dent might be most promptly and usefully 
followed: 


Public Welfare Boards 
Prison Boards 

Pardon and Parole Boards 
Boards of Health 

Boards of Education 
Hospital Authorities 

Labor Commissions 
Apprentice Training Boards 
Agricultural Commissions 
Police Commissions 

Library Boards 

Park and Recreation Boards 
Veterans’ Service Commissions 
Licensing Boards 

Boards of Registration 
Planning Boards 


True Representatives 


We respectfully recommend, therefore, 
that you give your attention to the unfold- 
ing of a series of appointments of this 
nature. We do not presume to recommend 
in detail the pace or the distribution of 
such appointments. We do, however, point 
out the importance of selecting appointees 
whose standing in their own communities 
commands confidence and respect. Here 
or there — as has happened — it may seem 
simplest to select an individual whose 
complacency would ease the task of get- 
ting political acceptance. But the job is 
more difficult than that; for the appoint- 
ments will be meaningless unless the per- 
sons selected can be trusted by their own 
people to be truly representative. 


We firmly believe that such a course of 
action by you who are elected to lead all 
the people of your States will be of mul- 
tiplying benefit for generations to come. 

Respectfully, 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
SouTHERN REGIONAL COUNCIL 


New South 
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A Share in Making Policy 


AST September the Executive Com- 

mittee of the Southern Regional 
Council issued a statement on civil rights. 
Commenting on States’ responsibilities, it 
declared: 


“In many of the Southern States today, 
we see the spectacle of officials deciding 
matters affecting the colored population 
without making the slightest effort to de- 
termine the wishes or opinions of the 
group concerned. All too often, responsible 
Negro opiniorr is neither sought nor seri- 
ously considered when it is volunteered.” 


What solution was offered? 


“Assumption of true responsibility 
means the shift away from this sort of 
paternalism to a more democratic attitude. 
It means abandoning the notion that ‘we 
know best what is good for our Negroes.’ 
It means granting the same respect and 
consideration for the needs and aspirations 
of colored people as for those of other citi- 
zens. It means admitting Negroes to full 
and fair counsel at the level of govern- 
ment. It means allowing Negroes adequate 
representation on appointive bodies which 
make decisions affecting their welfare.” 


Right to Citizenship 


In the letter to the Southern governors 
printed in this issue of New South, the 
Executive Committee urges that the other 
States follow North Carolina’s recent ex- 
ample in putting such a policy into effect. 
In making this proposal the Executive 
Committee puts its finger on one of the 
most important: and one of the least un- 
derstood aspects of the right to citizenship. 


Too few Southerners have yet realized 
that bestowing a favor on a minority group 
is not the same thing as granting equal 
opportunity. Certainly it is desirable that 
communities and States should make prog- 
ress toward equal facilities and services for 
Negro citizens. There is still an unjusti- 
fiable gap between the schools, hospitals, 
libraries, and other facilities available to 
Negroes and those available to whites; and 
the gap shows little evidence of disappear- 
ing in the near future. But honest efforts 
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to secure the rights of all people must be 
concerned with that and more. For, what- 
ever evidence there may be of a better 
future for the Negro people, they should 
have a voice in determining that future. 
This means not only the right to vote, but 
also the right to be represented on official 
bodies and to run for elective offices — in 
short, the right to participate in govern- 
ment on the same basis as other citizens. 


Southern Precedents 


There are already hopeful signs of such 
an extension of democracy in the South. 


In the upper South precedents exist for 
the appointment of Dr. Trigg to the North 
Carolina Board of Education. In 1944, the 
governor of Kentucky appointed a Negro 
businessman to the Board of Education of 
that State. Some years previously, Dr. 
R. B. Atwood, President of Kentucky State 
College and a member of SRC’s board of 
directors, had served as chairman of an 
Advisory Committee on Negro Education 
appointed by the governor. Professor C. H. 
Parrish of Louisville Municipal College, 
also a director of SRC, was appointed in 
1944 to the Kentucky Commission on 
Revenue and Taxation. A further step 
forward was taken in 1944 with the cre- 
ation of the Kentucky Commission on 
Negro Affairs, which has a bi-racial mem- 
bership. ? 


Moving farther South, in Richmond, Va., 
the Electoral Board recently announced 
its decision to appoint several Negro pre- 
cinct officials —a practice already fol- 
lowed in Roanoke, Va., and a few other 
Southern cities. Roanoke also has the dis- 
tinction of having been the first Virginia 
city to name a colored citizen to its school 
board. 


Only last February, the City Council of 
Raleigh, N. C., selected Mr. F. J. Carnage, 
a prominent Negro lawyer, to fill a va- 
cancy on the city school board. 


Several Southern States appointed a 
Negro educator as one of their three 
representatives on the Regional Council 
for Education. These appointees included 





President William H. Gray of Florida 
A & M College; President G. L. Harrison 
of Langston University, Oklahoma; Presi- 
dent R. E. W. Jones of Grambling College, 
Louisiana; and President J. F. Drake of 
Alabama A & M College. 


It is noteworthy that many professional 
associations which perform a quasi-official 
function are taking a more liberal attitude 
toward membership policies. One such 
group is the Southern Conference of Grad- 
uate Deans. At its annual meeting in De- 
cember, 1948, the Conference voted to in- 
vite to membership “deans of graduate 
schools of those Negro institutions which 
are doing reliable graduate work.” In- 
vitations have subsequently been issued to 
the deans of seven Negro graduate schools. 


Instances of Negroes running for public 
office can be found in almost every South- 
ern State. Only in a few States, however, 
have they met with success up to this time. 


Success ful Candidates 


Kentucky again set the precedent, in 
1936, when Mr. C. W. Anderson a Louis- 
ville attorney, was the first person of his 
race in recent times to win election to the 
state legislature. In 1948, a second Negro, 
Mr. Dennis Henderson, ran successfully 
for the same office. 


In Richmond, Va., last year Mr. Oliver 
W. Hill, also a Negro attorney, was elected 
to the city council. Significantly, the re- 
turns showed that he had received a num- 
ber of white votes. The Rev. Kenneth Wil- 
liams has served with distinction on the 
Board of Aldermen of Winston-Salem, 
N. C., since 1947. 


Fayetteville, N. C., added another ex- 
ample to this growing list only a few 
weeks ago. Dr. W. P. DeVane, a colored 
physician of that city, placed fourth among 
sixteen candidates in the race for the five- 
man city council. Dr. DeVane also was 
elected with considerable support from 
white voters. 


- Encouraging as these examples are, they 
are clearly restricted to a handful of 
Southern States — chiefly Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina. As Negro polit- 
ical participation increases in the deeper 
South, doubtless the number of successful 
office-seekers will increase also. But the 
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matter of appointments need not wait. 
The Executive Committee has well pointed 
out the practical benefits such a move 
would bring to the entire region. In all 
parts of the South there are colored citi- 
zens well qualified to represent not only 
their own race but all the people. The only 
thing needed is a willingness to act on the 
part of public officials. 





CHATTANOOGA OPENS 
LIBRARY TO NEGROES 


Tue Liprary Boarp of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
has opened the facilities of- the public li- 
brary to Negro adults. In announcing the 
decision, the chairman of the Library 
Board declared: “All Negroes over high 
school age will be offered all the facilities 
of the main building of the Chattanooga 
Public Library. Those of high school age 
and younger will continue to be served 
at the branch library at Howard High 
School.” 


The action was taken to solve the long- 
standing problem of unequal library fa- 
cilities for Negro Chattanoogans. It was 


not judged feasible to attempt to build 
a separate library that would match the 
branch serving white persons. 


The same problem exists in other South- 
ern cities. Some, including Richmond, Va., 
and Louisville, Ky., have solved it by 
opening their libraries to all citizens. Co- 
incidentally with the Chattanooga an- 
nouncement, Mr. Marion A. Wright, for- 
mer chairman of SRC’s S. C. Division, 
suggested that similar action be taken in 
that State. In a letter to the Columbia 
Lighthouse and Informer, Mr. Wright pro- 
posed that an interracial committee appear 
before the state library board and urge 
that racial bars be dropped in the use of 
public library facilities. 


“It would be the height of folly,” de- 
clared Mr. Wright, “for a State as poor as 
South Carolina, and having such limited 
library facilities, to attempt to maintain a 
duplicate system for the two races.” 


Both Mr. Wright’s suggestion and Chat- 
tanooga’s decision are sound. It is to be 
hoped that South Carolina and other 
Southern States will see the wisdom of 
such a course of action. 


New South 





Lopsided Legislatures 


Il. Georgia | 


1 Representative 
per 
10,142 People, 1948 


* Baldwin, Bartow, Bibb, Bulloch, Burke, Carroll, Chatham, Clarke, Cobb, Coffee, Colquitt, Coweta, Decatur, 
DeKalb, Dougherty, Emanuel, Floyd, Fulton, Glynn, Gwinnett, Hall, Laurens, Lowndes, Meriwether, Mitchell, 
Muscogee, Polk, Richmond, Spalding, Sumter, Thomas, Troup, Upson, Walker, Ware, Washington, Whitfield, Worth. 


EORGIANS are rightly proud of their 
State’s impressive gains in industry, 
balanced agriculture, urban growth, and 
increased wealth. Growing cities, new fac- 
tories, and prospering farms all mean that 
the State is developing a sound, modern 
economy that is benefiting its citizens. 
But Georgia’s growth has continued to 
suffer from a governmental structure 
which, created in another era, bears little 
relation to the State’s present-day econ- 
omy and outlook. For over a century, 





This is the second in a series of 
articles on representation in South- 
ern States. Alabama’s system of ap- 
portionment was discussed in the last 
New Sout, and that of other States 
will be treated in forthcoming issues. 
The series is prepared by Jane Simp- 
son of the Southern Regional Council 
staff. 
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Georgians have been the victims of a gross- 
ly unequal system of representation in 
their state legislature. From Georgia’s 
unique system of legislative apportion- 
ment have stemmed governmental trou- 
bles that have perplexed both friends and 
critics alike. 

Equality of represenvation is the essence 
of democratic government. Inherent in a 
democracy is the belief that each man has 
an equal voice in his government. In Geor- 
gia, however, since colonial times the 
weight of a man’s vote has been deter- 
mined by where he lives, not by his citi- 
zenship. Representation in Georgia is based 
on areas rather than people. This fact is 
the key to the outmoded political structure 
that has impeded the State’s growth and 
progress. 


As far back as 1843, Georgia initiated 
her present system of apportioning mem- 
bers of the state House of Representatives 
by county rather than by population. At 








that time, alarmed by the growth of towns 
and cities and by the increasing size of 
the House, the large agricultural section 
of the State succeeded in limiting the total 
size of the House. The method used was 
to restrict the 37 most populous counties 
to only 2 representatives each, while al- 
lowing the remaining counties 1 repre- 
sentative apiece. Twenty-five years later, 
the 1868 Constitution established what is 
known as the “3-2-1” plan, by which 
the 6 most populous counties were 
limited to 3 representatives each, the next 
31 to 2 each, and the remaining counties 
to 1 each. This basic plan has been fol- 
lowed in all subsequent apportionments 
of the House, although it ignores shifting 
population in favor of county lines. 


Decline in Representation 


Although the number of counties in the 
State, and consequently the number of 
representatives in the House, have steadily 
increased, Georgia has never changed her 
discriminatory system of legislative ap- 
portionment. Today, under this system, the 
8 largest counties are allowed 3 represen- 
tatives, the next 30 have 2, and the remain- 
ing 121 have 1 each. As a result of this 
method of apportionment, the political 
power of the most populous counties in the 
State has steadily declined, in direct pro- 
portion to their growth in population and 
their economic development. 

With equality of representation, each 
member of the House should represent an 
equal number of people. Thus, equality 
in Georgia would have meant 1 represen- 
tative per 14,407 people in 1920, 1 per 
15,238 in 1940, and 1 per 15,610 in 1948. 
In reality, no such equality has existed, 
as the accompanying table shows. 

Not only is the representation discrimi- 
natory; it varies tremendously even with- 


49.3% 


15.1% 


Percent Urban, 1940 


in the group of more populous counties. 
In 1948 small Quitman County had one 
representative for its 3,000 people. In 
Rome’s Floyd County and Atlanta’s Ful- 
ton County (both with 3 members of the 
House) the ratios were 1 per 19,333 and 
1 per 156,000 respectively. The same dis- 
proportion prevails throughout the State 
in greater or lesser degree, with the dis- 
crimination remaining heaviest against the 
most populated areas. 

Apportionment of Senatorial Districts in 
Georgia follows the same unequal pattern. 
The law provides for the organization of 
Senatorial Districts by population, with 
one senator from each District. In size the 
54 Senatorial Districts in Georgia range 
from one to three counties — Fulton 
County being the only single-county Dis- 
trict. In 1948 population, however, they 
range all the way from 15,000 in the 32nd 
District (White, Lumpkin, Dawson) to 
468,000 in the 52nd (Fulton). 

In addition, Georgia uses a rotating sys- 
tem of electing State Senators, so that each 
county is not truly represented in every 
election. The counties within each Dis- 
trict take turns nominating the Senator 
from their District. Under such rotation, 
unequal representation in.the State Senate 
is further increased. For example, in the 





REPRESENTATION IN THE GEORGIA HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
1920, 1940, AND 1948* 


38 Largest Counties 


1920 
Number of people per 
WOMROGOMEREIVE ... 2... cee ecw wweiens 16,832 
Percent of population ..................... 48.8% 
Percent of representatives 
aly enci t's Vdneitevski eles aa ow 42% 


Rest of State 
1940 1948 1920 1940 1948 


20,984 23,486 12,666 11,249 10,142 
56.4% 61.7% 51.2% 43.6% 38.3% 


41% 41% 58% 59% 59% 


* Estimated population of Georgia, 1948, obtained from the Division of Vital Statistics, Georgia Department of Public Health. 
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First Senatorial District comprised of Ef- 
fingham and Chatham Counties, the 9,000 
people of Effingham and the 156,000 peo- 
ple of Chatham (Savannah) alternately 
elect the Senator who represents both 
counties. 

Under-representation hinders the State’s 
urban centers in still another way. Geor- 
gia does not have home rule. Lack of home 
rule means that local governments must 
obtain approval from the legislature be- 
fore they are free to act on many of the 
urgent civic and financial problems that 
confront them. Thus, even in many purely 
local affairs, the populous counties of the 
State are dependent on a legislature in 
which they are greatly under-represented. 


County Unit System 


Added to Georgia’s unequal system of 
apportioning members of the legislature 
‘is her unique “county unit system”. 

The county unit system, long used by 
the Georgia Democratic Party as a rule in 
primary elections, was written into law 
by the Neill Primary Act of 1917. Based 
squarely on the “3-2-1” plan of apportion- 
ment in the House, the county unit system 
provides that (1) the vote in primaries 
shall be tabulated by county units, and 
(2) each county shall have twice as many 
county units as it has Representatives in 
the House. Under this plan, the 8 largest 
counties have 6 unit votes; the next 30 
counties have 4 unit votes; and the remain- 
ing 121 counties have 2 unit votes. 


Like apportionment in the House, the 
county unit system bears almost no rela- 
tion to population; instead it heavily in- 
flates the voting power of the small rural 
counties. For example, one unit vote from 
Fulton County speaks for 78,000 people, 
while one unit vote from Quitman speaks 
for 1,500. Nevertheless, each of these unit 
votes has the same weight in the primary, 
which, in a one-party state like Georgia, is 
the real election. 

Georgia chooses her U. S. Senators, 
nearly all her U. S. Congressmen, her 
Governor, other elected state officers, and 
the judges of her two highest courts by 
this undemocratic process. 

Under the county unit plan of tabulating 
votes, a candidate who receives a majority 
of the popular vote can still lose the elec- 
tion. In 1946, in both the gubernatorial 
race and the contest for U. S. Representa- 
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tive from the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict, the candidates winning the popular 
vote lost the county unit vote and thus lost 
the election. Such occurrences can be ex- 
pected more frequently in the future as 
people continue to move into the disfran- 
chised industrial and urban sections of the 
State. 


Denial of representative government in 
Georgia reaches far beyond the under- 
representation and disfranchisement of a 
majority of the State’s citizens. By dis- 
franchising the residents of the large coun- 
ties, the county unit system effectively re- 
duces the number of voters necessary to 
carry statewide elections. With a reduced 
electorate, a few voters in a few small 
counties can determine the results of an 
election. Consequently, the statewide 
power of local political leaders and small 
county machines has been exaggerated out 
of all proportion. As a result, elections 
have been open to control. 


The Negro Vote 


The system heavily disfranchises the 
Negro population. Almost half of Geor- 
gia’s Negroes live in the most populous 
counties. Here the Negro vote has been 
large. But the county unit system can- 
cels the Negro vote in these counties — 
the only counties where Negroes have been 
able to vote in important numbers. In the 
small counties, where any single vote is 
at a premium, Negroes generally have 
been denied the franchise. 

Among residents of Georgia’s small rural 
counties, one of the main reasons for the 
popularity of the county unit system is the 
fear that, without it, political machines 
from the big cities would run the State. 
One reply to this argument, of course, is 
that in a democracy the possibility of ma- 
chine control depends not on any partic- 
ular political instrument but on the pres- 
ence or absence of an alert, informed vot- 
ing population. Another reply that has 
often been made is that those who sup- 
posedly benefit from the protection of the 
county unit system in reality suffer from 
a more subtle form of the very control 
they fear. It is argued that, by clinging to 
the county unit system, the small counties 
make it possible for economic interests, 
with the help of a few politicians, to domi- 
nate the State for their own purposes — in 
small and large counties alike. 
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Percent Employed in 
Agriculture, 1940 


Apportionment and county unit rule in 
Georgia are so closely linked that neither 
system could be changed without basically 
altering the other. Up to the present, the 
legislature has not looked kindly on at- 
tempts to change things, and the federal 
courts have declined to intervene. 


A legislature whose apportionment is 
heavily weighted in favor of members 
from small rural counties is not likely 
voluntarily to change its makeup. Neither 
will it favor abolishing the county unit 
system. And since either reapportionment 
or a change in the county unit system has 
depended on legislative action, the system 
has insured its own continued operation. 


The 38 Counties 


A glance at the map in the beginning of 
this article reveals that the 38 largest, 
so-called “multiple unit” counties fall into 
no geographical pattern. In fact, they and 
the other counties are scattered through- 
out the State. What, then, makes these 38 
counties different from the rest of the 
State? Mainly, the answer is people, cities, 
and industries. 


The 38 counties contain over half of the 
State’s population, although they make up 
only about one-fourth of Georgia’s 189 
counties. They also contain about half of 
the Negroes in Georgia. They contain, too, 
all of the larger towns and cities and most 
of the State’s industrial enterprises. 

The rest of the State is predominantly 
rural. The people in the 38 counties are 
49% urban and only 19% are employed in 
agriculture. In the rest of the State, the 
people are only 15% urban and 55% are 


employed in farming. Although these 38 
counties have been progressively denied 
a fair voice in government, ‘they have 
steadily increased in population. Between 
1920 and 1940, they averaged a gain of, 
9,177 people per county. During the same... 
period, the rest of the State lost an — Ss 
of 1,206 people per county. 

These differences are all steadily ° in- 
creasing. If the machinery of government 
is not overhauled, the present unequal 
representation can only grow worse. 





THe NEGRO In Our Economy is the title of 
a newly revised SRC pamphlet by Dr. W. 
Hardin Hughes. The original publication 
— The Economic Value of the Negro to the 
South — has been brought up to date and 
greatly expanded to give a broad picture 
of the Negro citizen’s role in business, 
farming, mechanization, skilled occupa- 
tions, and as consumer. 

During the past year, Dr. Hughes was 
professor of social science at Talladega 
College; he has also taught at Tuskegee 
Institute, where he assisted in the editing 
of the 1947 Negro Yearbook. 

The Negro in Our Economy is available 
at fifteen cents per copy from the Southern 
Regional Council. 
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